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THE BULLETIN OF THE 

there some Saturday and give a talk on Sunday afternoon before the 
pictures. ... I have done it a great deal in the past, but for 
the past year have rather given it up. However, I would like to 
describe my copies ... I would not like to be entertained 
anywhere as that is very tiring for me." 

Mr. Beckwith had been asked to prepare for the Bulletin a 
brief account of the collection and his ideas as to its educa- 
tional value, but this request arrived too late. At the thoughtful 
suggestion of Mrs. Beckwith, his long-time friend, Edwin 
Howland Blashfield, has contributed at very short notice the 
foregoing brief article for the Bulletin. 



LECTURE FOR MEMBERS BY JOSEPH PENNELL 

On Friday evening, November 23, members of the Museum 
and their guests will have the opportunity to hear a lecture by 
Mr. Joseph Pennell on "The Wonder of Work in War Time." 

Mr. Pennell was commissioned by the British authorities to 
visit the various munitions works to portray them in a series 
of lithographs, which were exhibited here last spring through 
the generosity of Mr. Salmon P. Halle and will be shown again 
in Gallery X the last two weeks of this month. Recently Mr. 
Pennell was given the same authority in this country, and the 
result is shown in the brilliant series of lithographs just com- 
pleted and exhibited simultaneously in several cities. These 
are shown during November in Gallery XL 

Mr. Pennell has been greatly impressed with the picturesque 
industrial development brought about by the war. To quote 
from his preface to the catalogue prepared for the American 
series: "I have never passed such an interesting — such an 
exciting — such a varied year in my life — and besides this I 
hope I have been able to accomplish something in my work 
which shall show one phase of the Wonder of the World's Work 
of to-day. I was honored a year ago by being permitted by the 
Right Honorable David Lloyd-George to make drawings in the 
various factories and works and shipyards which were engaged 
in War Work in England, and the records of what I saw were 
published as lithographs in War Work in England, a previous 
volume in this series ... I have had more opportunities 
of seeing what is being done in war work in England, France 
and the United States than anyone else, and in a fashion that 
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no one else has been permitted to see — war in the making . 

. Not only have I seen the Wonder of Work in these 
three lands to-day, but before the war I saw it in Belgium, 
Germany, and Italy. I have drawn it everywhere, save in 
Luxembourg, and there, too, I have seen it — but made no 
drawings — for it was so easy to get to that land — and so that 
country was put off for a more convenient season — a season 
I fear which will never come again. I am not going to make 
comparisons — but I am going to say that the Wonder of Work 
is more wonderful in the United States than anywhere else in 
the world to-day. It is the working of the great machinery in 
the great mills which I find so inspiring — so impressive — for 
the mills are shrines of war — though the churches now try to 
rival them. But the mills are the modern temples, and in them 
and not in the churches do the people worship. . . . But 
war work in America is the most wonderful work in the world 
and that is the reason why I have drawn some of the work I 
have seen — seen in these endless looms of time, where history 
is being woven; and I have also seen the aeroplanes and the 
camps and the shipyards and all are amazing." 

NEW BRONZES IN THE GARDEN COURT 
Through the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. Dalton, 
friends of the Museum are to enjoy through the winter the 
pleasure of seeing in the Garden Court the delightful life-size 
bronze group of Russian dancers by Malvina Hoffman, repre- 
senting Pavlowa and Mordkin in one of their gay dances. It 
is hinted that Pavlowa posed for the sprightly girl, who is so 
perfect an embodiment of natural human joy in motion. No 
one can pass without pausing to enjoy the spirited dashing 
pair as they rush towards the rotunda, the symbol of rhythmic 
motion made static for our perpetual enjoyment. It will be a 
sad day when the gay pair fly away to the Dalton garden at 
Bratenahl. 

Not far away, in a quieter nook, under the arch of the Italian 
renaissance doorway and near the garden pool, will be found 
the charming "Wood Nymph" in bronze by Isidore Konti, 
lent by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel D. Weil for a few weeks before 
it is installed in the fountain niche in the sun-room of their 
new home. The contrast between these two pieces makes them 
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